CHARLES   FROHMAN,

cry of hard times or unpleasant experiences. Once he
returned from a costly visit to the West, On Broadway
he met an old-time comedian who had been in one of
his companies. His greeting was cordial.

"And now, *C, F.,' " said the comedian, "you've got
to come to dinner with me. We have a new club, for
actors only, and we have the best roast beef in town.
We make a specialty of a substantial, homelike dinner.
Come right along."

The club rooms were over a saloon on the west side
of Broadway, between Thirty-first and Thirty-second
streets. The two went up to the room and sat down.
The actor ordered dinner for two. The waiter went
away and Prohman's spirits began to rise,

"It's the best roast beef in New York, I tell you/'
said the host, by way of an appetizer.

Then the waiter reappeared, but not with the food,
He was visibly embarrassed.

"Sorry, sir/' he said to the comedian, "but the
steward tells me that you can't have dinner to-night.
He says you were posted to-day, and that you can't
be served again until everything is settled."

Charles used to tell this story and say that he never
had such an appetite for roast beef as he did when he
rose from that club table to go out again into Broadway.

Frohman was always interested in mechanical things.
When the phonograph was first put on the market he
had one in his office at 1127 Broadway. Once in Lon-
don he found a mechanical tiger that growled, walked,
and even clawed. He enjoyed watching it crouch and
spring.

JEe took it with him on the steamer b^qk to New349 that he thoroughly
